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the future is the criticism which regards Europe as being for intellectual 
and spiritual purposes one great federation bound to a joint action and 
working to a common result." The fact that every national literature feeds 
largely upon various sustenance, upon the literatures which have preceded 
it in time, is acknowledged now; and had such knowledge been widely 
spread earlier the futility and foolishness of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy might have been avoided. It is even to the student of lit- 
erature somewhat of a blow to find out how large a part of the Shakespeare 
sonnets — those sonnets which we are accustomed to look upon as a direct 
and personal revelation— belong to the literary conventions of the day. 
Mr. Lee not only gives us an illuminating number of parallel passages 
and direct transcripts from French literature in the sonnets, but he points 
out that the plea to the friend to perpetuate his beauty in offspring; the 
denunciation of a false mistress of dark complexion; impassioned appeals 
in the name of friendship; an ecstatic praise of the friend; the singing 
of a patron's high birth, wealth, rank, intellect and the singer's servitude; 
the tests of adversity which strengthen love; the vaunt of immortality for 
the song — all these conventions are paralleled in the sonnets of Jodelle, 
Eonsard, Jamyn, Desportes, Du Bellay and others. In connection with 
this book of Sidney Lee's it is well to recall an excellent book published 
a year ago, " The Claims of French Poetry," by J. C. Bailey. The very 
able studies of Ronsard and Marot will amplify Mr. Lee's study. 

This book on the French Renaissance in England has not only all the 
authority of Mr. Lee's unquestioned and able scholarship, but it is full 
of life and interest. It is more charmingly written, more delightful to 
read, than any of the same author's earlier work. 



France under the Republic. By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, Litt.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. 

After reading this book no one has to ask why most Frenchmen live 
in France. The inquiry is here fully and finally answered. France is a 
paradise for Frenchmen. It is a matter of congratulation that there is 
such a place on the earth. Did France wish to offset its declining birth- 
rate by encouraging immigration, we might suggest to the new ministry 
an appropriation, — or credit, as they call it, — for the free publication of 
this work. 

"Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his stature?" 
The present-day answer is, France can ; and under the present regime it has 
added many cubits to its moral, mental and material height and has even in- 
creased the physical proportions of its men and doubtless of its women also. 
This book, which is, in the main, a comparison of France under the 
Third Republic with France under its former governments, and par- 
ticularly with its immediate predecessor, the Second Empire — 1910 with 
1870 — establishes to the perfect satisfaction of its author that France is 
la belle France, beautiful morally, intellectually, economically and so- 
cially, and is growing in grace every day. " Go to Paris and die," some 
one has said; but we say, putting it rather more broadly, "Go to France 
and live." Vassar College may be proud that she has any charm potent 
enough to hold our author even for nine months in the year. 

To speak less lightly, this book contains a select assortment of statistics 
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which prove, as far as such a volume can prove it, that the Third Republic 
—the " great political experiment of France " — is a success. Republicans 
all over the world may thank God and take courage and hope for better 
things in their own countries, for they cannot all foregather in France. 
"Which leads us to say that France does not want too many of them, 
for it is apparently her theory of life that what France has and can 
have is not too much for the number now within her borders, which has 
increased very little in the past few decades. Frenchmen individually 
may be considered somewhat volatile; but the Government grows steadier, 
and while there were fifteen ministries in the first ten years of the Third 
Republic there have been only five in the fourth decade. The Senate, 
for which the Chamber of Deputies is largely a recruiting-ground, has 
had among its members great scientists, philosophers, literary and religious 
men — " royal spirits representing all shades of political opinions " and 
" contains now the flower of French political intelligence." Our author 
thinks that " it probably surpasses all other Upper Houses in its volume 
of personal and political worth." The English who are about to re- 
construct their Upper House may consider it. 

> France must always be ready to answer the question, do Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity flourish there? Are they mere names or have 
they substantial existence? If Liberty includes the freedom of the press, 
of the person, of the mind, of the soul, it is there; it is a fact; and there 
is much more of it now than under the Empires and Monarchies and 
more than there was in the earlier years of the present Republic. One 
cannot exactly measure freedom, but most of us can tell the difference 
between a lettre de cachet and a writ of habeas corpus; between an in- 
quisition of the Holy Office and an inquisition of twelve " good and law- 
ful men " ; between being considered guilty because you are accused and 
being considered innocent until you are proved guilty; between having 
the children of your brain burned by the common hangman and having 
them protected by the majesty of the people's Government. And the 
French have had experience in both kinds. There are now one hundred and 
ten daily papers in Paris where there were only twenty at the time of 
Sedan, and they are watchmen on Liberty's walls. 

Nor is this liberty at war with material progress. Commerce flourishes 
in France and between her and her colonies and other countries. Four 
billions of francs are invested in her colonies; the produce of her in- 
dustries has trebled in forty years. France is the great creditor. One- 
third of the Russian national debt, one-half of the Turkish, one-fourth 
of the Portuguese and a large part of the debts of Spain and Austria- 
Hungary are held by her citizens, who have twenty billions of francs in 
foreign securities, from which they receive the sum of two billions annually 
in gold. The wealth of the country in stocks and securities increased from 
twenty-five billions in 1880 to one hundred and thirty-five billions in 1906. 
Agriculture is in like good case. Eight bushels of wheat grow where five 
grew in 1870. The land is well distributed among the people, there are 
few land monopolists and nine out of every ten persons are interested 
directly or indirectly in real estate. 

As for Equality and Fraternity, the reader must go to the book and 
see; and we can only say here that they are not unequal members of 
the great trinity. 
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Is there a Greater France? During this Republic the colonial dominions 
and protectorates have increased in area eight times; and they are well 
administered, and the greatest of them lie contiguously in North Africa, 
the nearest of them being only a day's sail across the Mediterranean. 

The French not only love their country, they trust it. Thiers having 
paid the Germans two billions of francs on account, asked France for three 
more in order to hurry them out of the country. There were offers of 
forty billions, patriotism rather than the hospitality being then in order. 

But that great debt? True, there is a great debt, but most of it resulted 
from the Franco-German War, and for the rest France has much to show. 
Besides, she will soon be the owner of railway property worth enough 
to cancel her debt if she cares to use her wealth in that way; and as the 
people hold their own bonds the income remains in the country. 

There are chapters on social reform and philanthropy, religion, educa- 
tion and the fight between the State and the Church. 

The author's long residence in America has not impaired his affection 
for his motherland, which has heartened him in bringing together a great 
array of facts and figures. He holds a brief for France and the Third 
Republic. He has a client worth writing and fighting for, and she has 
a very distinguished and convincing advocate. We commend his work to 
all who love France or wish to love her. 



